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Photographing Shy Wild Birds and Beasts at Home 


BY R. KEARTON, F. Z. 8. 
Author of ‘“‘Wild Life at Home: How to Study and Photograph It ;’* 
“With Nature and a Camera,” etc. 
Y brother and I were both delighted to see the 
M first number of Birp-Lore, and take the oppor- 
“tunity of congratulating our naturalist and pho- 
graphic chums across the Atlantic upon having such a 
practical and highly interesting magazine to help them 
in their enchanting pursuits. Such a publication would 
have been a veritable godsend to us when we started 
our natural history photography. 

As we have had a good deal of experience in circumventing the 
cunning and timidity of the majority of wild creatures living in the 
British Isles, and the same characteristics in this respect are common 
to wild animals all the world over, I propose to tell by what means 
we have secured some of our rarest pictures. 

First of all, I ought to explain that we never use anything but a 
strongly built, half-plate stand camera, fitted with a Dallmeyer stig- 
matic lens, and an adjustable miniature on the top, which is used as 
a sort of view-finder when making studies of flying birds and mam- 
mals in motion. When fixed in position, and its focus has been set 
exactly like its working companion beneath it, both are racked out in 
the same ratio by the screw dominating the larger apparatus which, 
when charged with a dark slide and stopped down according to the 
requirements of light and speed of exposure, needs no further atten- 
tion. When the combination is in use, the photographer focuses 
with his right hand, and, holding the air ball or reservoir of his pneu- 
matic tube in his left, squeezes it quickly and firmly directly he has 
achieved a sufficiently clear and strong definition of his object upon 
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the ground glass of the miniature camera. This enables the operator 
to focus up to the last instant, and to select the best attitude of his 
‘* sitter.” 

We have a silent time-shutter built in behind the lens, and for 
very rapid work, such as flying bird studies, use a Thornton & Pickard 
focal plane shutter working up to the thousandth part of a second. 

Good apparatus, that will work under almost any conditions with 
precision and certainty, must be possessed for the achievement of 

successful natural history work. We use 
the quickest plates made in the old country 
for the greater part of our work, although, 
of course, for still objects full of color, we 
cannot beat Ilford chromatic plates. 

We soon discovered that it was abso- 
lutely impossible to figure many timid birds 
at close quarters without some natural con- 
trivance in which the camera and its ope- 
rator could be effectually hidden. For the 
study of wood birds at home, we built an 
artificial tree trunk of sufficient internal 
capacity to contain either of two broad- 
shouldered Yorkshiremen. This is how we 
made it. Purchasing three pieces of stout 
bamboo, each 7 feet in length, I split them 
down the center and lashed each piece to 
three children’s bowling hoops, the topmost 
and center ones being 24 inches in diame- 
ter, and the bottom one 27, so as to repre- 
sent the base of a tree and give the legs 
of our camera a greater stride. We then 
covered the whole with galvanized wire and 
a coat of green American cloth, which my 

ee wife painted to resemble the bark of a tree. 

IN THE TREE-TOPS * . . 

From Kearton’s ‘Wild Life at Home, iter this we stuck bits of lichen and moss 

copyrighted by Cassell & Co, Ltd. = ny to it, and then passed a number of bits 

of strong grey thread from the inside to the out. With these we tied 

on several pieces of ivy stripped from adjoining tree trunks, so as to 

make our contrivance look as natural as possible. How far we suc- 

ceeded in deceiving the feathered folks of Britain may be judged, 

when I state that one day a Chaffinch alighted on the broken top 

of our artificial forest monster and began to rattle off its song just 
over the unseen photographer’s head. 

We should much like to hear of this device being tried by some- 
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one on American wood birds. Whoever makes and gets laced up 
inside an artificial tree trunk will discover that a peculiarly dizzying 
sensation attends the first attempt or two to stand for any length of 
time so encased. 

For some birds we fix up a mock camera near their nests or feed- 
ing haunts a few days before we attempt to make a, picture. This 
can be easily done with a small wooden box and tin canister with 
its lid or bottom blackened to represent a lens. 

For photographing ground builders, such ‘as Larks, Plovers, and 
so on, we built an artificial rubbish heap, such as farmers rake up off 
their grass land before laying it down to grow for hay time, and cart 
off to form rick bottoms. 

This we made from an old umbrella, to the ribs of which we 
lashed pieces of bamboo four'-feet in length. The whole was then 
covered with brown holland.. To the outside we tied innumerable 
wisps of straw and rubbish, and as some sort of testimony to its effi- 
cacy, I need only mention that we have succeeded in photographing 
a Lark at her nest bang in the middle of a bare field, and one of our 
very shyest British Plovers, quite recently, sitting on its nest within a 
few feet of the lens. 

We next come to a consideration of how to photograph the eyries, 
eggs and young of such birds of prey as Eagles, Falcons and Ravens, 
that breed, at any rate so far as Britain is concerned, in the most 
inaccessible cliffs. 

The first business is to secure a couple of climbing ropes. We 
had ours specially manufactured for us, from the best manila hemp, 
by a London rope-maker of good repute. They are each two hun- 
dred feet in length. The guide rope is an inch and a half in circum- 
ference, and the descending rope, which has three loops at one end 
for the photographer to sit, in, is two inches in circumference. It 
will thus be seen that both ropes are pretty stout, some folks might say 
unnecessarily stout, but it is better to be on the safe side, as a break 
and a fall of three or four hundred feet onto jagged crags or into 
the sea would be likely to send the photographer into perpetual 
retirement. 

It is a curious thing, but nevertheless true, that fictionists have 
fixed one idea in the mind of the public in regard to the danger 
attending a man hanging over a precipice on the end of a rope; viz., 
that all his danger comes from a probability of one or two of the 
strands of his rope getting chafed in two over some sharp rock. I 
am frequently asked, after my lectures, the question: ‘‘Has your 
brother ever had a narrow escape from the rope nearly getting chafed 
in twain?” They seem genuinely disappointed because he has not 
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been hauled up on the last faithful strand of a rope, with his hair 
standing on end, his face o’erspread with an unspeakable horror, and 


then fainted dead away on reaching /erra firma. 
I have heard a lot of terrible tales about chafing ropes, but as 


DESCENDING AN OVERHANGING CLIFF 
From Kearton's ‘ Wild Life at Home,’ copyrighted by Cassell & Co., Ltd. 


a matter of fact, there are dangers a thousand times greater if less 
picturesque ; such, for instance, as a prosaic little stone, no bigger than 
an orange, being dragged out of its bed by one of the ropes when the 
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photographer is being hauled up a cliff, and, after dropping a hundred 
feet or so, alighting plump on the head of the unsuspecting camera 
man. My brother has had one or two narrow escapes of this kind, 
though never the shadow of one from a chafing rope. 

Upon setting forth to photograph the eyries of cliff- breeding 


PHOTOGRAPHING A CORMORANT 
From Kearton’s *‘ Wild Life at Home,’ copyrighted by Cassell & Co., Ltd. 


birds, we equip ourselves with (1) our ropes; (2) a stout crowbar ; 
(3) a good, strong, level-headed assistant (nervous or careless assist- 
ants should be studiously avoided, as the one kind of man is as dan- 
gerous as the other), that can be relied upon; (4) a revolver; (5) a 
camera; (6) a photographer who, in addition to being a good athlete 
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and gymnast, possesses no nerves at all, and can, in consequence, stand 
on the very lip of a cliff a thousand feet sheer, as he would do on the 
gutter edge of a sidewalk, and look straight below him. 

I would advise all who do not possess the above qualities, more 
or less, to leave cliff photography severely alone, as walking back- 
wards into a yawning abyss, even on the end of a good, stout rope, 
feels uncommonly like stepping into eternity, and I would not like to 
have the blood of any American cousin on my head. 

Upon reaching the edge of any precipice wherein we suspect, say 
an Eagle, to be breeding, we step as close to the lip of the crag as 
possible. I hold the revolver over my head, fire, and watch to see 
where a bird flies out. Should one do so we mark the spot, drive 
our crowbar into the ground above it, tie one end of the guide rope 
securely to it and fling the rest down into the chasm belew. The 
photographer lashes his camera to his back, dons the three loops at 
the end of the descending rope round his hips, the rope is then 
passed once round the crowbar, and the assistant pays it out from 
behind, whilst the photographer, steadying himself by means of the 
guide-rope, literally walks backwards down the cliff. Before going 
down, however, he takes good care to clear away all the loose stones 
and rubble, for if he did not do so they would be sure to be dislodged 
by the rope when he comes up. 

Upon reaching an eyrie, if it is situated on a ledge wide enough 
to set the tripod of the camera on, he does so and makes his studies, 
taking good care not to let go his ropes. 

If the nest should be on a ledge too narrow to set the apparatus 
upon, my brother passes two of the legs of his tripod through a belt 
round his waist and the third into any convenient crevice he can 
find, and with his body practically at right angles to the face of the 
crag and his camera almost resting on his chest, focusses and takes 
his picture, 

I feel that I have barely touched the fringe of my subject in this 
short article, but I have no doubt that to the man equipped with a 
decent camera and a genuine love of nature, the hints I have given will 
be sufficienf to set him to work natural history picture-making, and, 
as an old farmer, I know enough of American ingenuity in tool-making 
to convince me that there is no bird or beast living in the western 
world that cannot be photographed, living, loving, and laboring in its 
free, open-air home. Any way, every reader of Birp-Lore has the 
best wishes of the brothers Kearton. 


Two Nova Scotia Photographs 
BY C. WILL BEEBE 


With photographs from nature by the author. 


HE sslate-colored Junco or Snowbird breeds very 

abundantly in the fields of Digby county, Nova 

Scotia, and its neat nests are often so artistically 

placed that they are a continual temptation to the 

naturalist photographer. One nest, in particular, 

with four eggs, was especially beautiful, seen through 

the ground glass of the camera, the contrast be- 

tween the eggs and the waxy green leaves and 

scarlet fruit of the bunch-berries near it making 

one long for color photography. This nest was in a field, five feet 
from a road, and partly protected by a tiny bank of turf, 


NEST AND EGGS OF JUNCO 


Five days after the photograph was taken the eggs hatched, and 
four balls of long, jet-black fuzz appeared. Daily twelve-hour meals 
of green measuring-worms, provided by the parents, wrought marvels 
in the appearance of the young birds, and in a surprisingly short 
time a second suit of streaked black and brown was assumed. In 
this, perhaps, the facsimile of their ancestors’ plumage, they left the 
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nest, and apparently lost individuality among the large flocks of their 
species. 

Another abundant summer bird of this part of Nova Scotia is 
the Night-hawk, the name being almost a misnomer, as they are visi- 
ble in numbers, flying all day. But all do not depart from their 
usual custom of sleeping during the day, as is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, taken about 11 a. mM. one August day, 1898. 


NIGHT-HAWK ASLEEP 


While walking along a railroad track, I noticed this bird resting in 
a fallen trunk about four feet from the track. I focused my 
camera and made the exposure without disturbing the bird in -the 
least. A train had passed not long before, so it could hardly have 
been asleep more than an hour. The characteristic longitudinal 
position assumed by this bird in perching is well shown, and its 


protective coloring makes it appear a mere excrescence on the bark. 
When it awoke what a dream it might relate to its companions 
of being approached by a horrible one-eyed, three-legged creature, 
which at a glance made it immortal! 
The photograph of the Junco’s nest and eggs was made with a 
128 opening and a 4-second exposure, while that of the Night- 
hawk was stopped at 64, with an exposure of two seconds. 


BY O. WIDMANN 


APLE LAKE, in St. Charles county, Mo., is one of a 

M series of lakes situated between the bluffs and the 
Mississippi River. The bluffs are four to five miles 

from the river bank, thus leaving a wide stretch of 

alluvial land, lowest toward the bluffs, forming an ex- 

tended, nearly level marsh, mostly too wet and poor 

for cultivation, and covered with square miles of cord- 

grass (Spartina cynosuroides). In dry summers or on 

higher levels it reaches only a height of three or four feet, but in 
wet summers, as for instance in 1898, it attains the stately height of 
six to eight feet, with such a:dense growth of rigid leaves that it is 
hard work to walk or even drive through. As a commercial article 
it is worth very little, though it will make good paper. When young 
it is liked by horses and cattle, and when two feet high it makes 
pretty good hay, which is sometimes baled and sold as prairie hay. 

But while man does not yet know how to make good use of it, 
birds do, especially some species of the families Hirundinide and 
Icteridea—the Swallow and Blackbird families—who find in the spar- 
tina the material for a good and safe dormitory. Hundreds of acres 
of this grass cover the region about Maple Lake, and as they are 
within the confines of one of the best managed club grounds, where 
neither plow nor cattle, neither drainage nor fire are allowed, .they 
serve many kinds of birds for a roosting place at all seasons of the 
year, but especially in fall migration. 

Of Swallows, the most numerous frequenters are the Eaves, the 
Tree or Whitebreasts, and the Roughwings, and they show their 
appreciation of this rare place of security and peace by coming 
early in the season and staying late. When the Eaves have become 
strangers at their breeding stations for a long time, the marsh is 
the place to find them in plenty. Here is the place to look for 
the first Whitebreast of the year as early as the second week of 
March, and for the last, in the third week of October. For two 
months, from the middle of August to the middle of October, 
a cloud of Swallows may be seen every evening, just before 
dark, hovering over the most remote and inaccessible part of 
the immense spartina waste, and wherever you are in the marsh 
in the late afternoon, you cannot fail to notice innumerable Swal- 
lows skimming the grassy ocean and the adjacent lakes. If toward 
sunset you watch them closely, you will find that, though they 
may linger long on some favorite hunting ground, the general 
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trend is toward one particular region, and if you will wait long 
enough, you will find that they have all disappeared in that direc- 
tion and that, when almost dark, belated parties passing by go in 
a straight line direct for the same unknown destination. Certainly 
a most interesting sight for the naturalist to see so many of these 
lovely, lively, likely creatures passing over, about and around you, 


TREE OR WHITEBREASTED SWALLOWS 
Photographed from nature by Edward Van Altena, Alpine, N, J., September, 1898 


all governed by one idea, all driven by one-common impulse, all 
eager to reach the same aim, the common roost! Where is the 
roost? Where do all these birds spend the night? How do they 
retire in the evening, and what is their conduct when they leave 
their night-quarters in the morning? 

In spite of their large numbers and generally unconcealed 
activity, the answer to these questions is not quite easy. Otherwise 
confiding creatures, Swallows are careful to keep the exact location 
of their roost as much as possible a secret from the outer world. 
Neither the persons who live in the neighborhood of the marsh, 
nor the hunters who desecrate its sanctity, could tell you where 
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the Swallows roost. It requires the persistent efforts and full 
attention of the naturalist to show you where and how his favorite 
bird goes to rest and how it sets out and enters upon the duties 
and pleasures of another day. You have to be after nightfall, 
alone with the mosquitos and other pests, in the wide, wet and 
pathless marsh, and again before the faintest glimmer announces 
the approach of day. 

But select a day in the latter part of August or the first half 
of September, and follow me. We are up early, to be on the 
grounds before 5 A. M.; the stars are vanishing, one after the other, 
and the first dawn appears on the eastern horizon; the air is cool 
and misty, the grass loaded with heavy dew, but we have to plow 
our way through as best we can. By previous observation we have 
located the whereabouts of our birds, and we are now fast ap- 
proaching their sanctum, all alive and alert for the expected dis- 
closures. 

Before this, only the hooting of the Barred Owl in the distant 
woods had broken the silence, but now comes from the depth of his 
private retreat, the sleepy ‘seewick’ of the Henslow’s Sparrow, and 
at the same time the weak but lively ‘chip chip churr’ of the Short- 
billed Marsh Wren. ‘Pink, pink, pink’ exclaims the Bobolink, whom 
we have startled from his slumber of repose, and, as we advance, 
up go some Swallows, one by one, to the right, to the left, in front 
of us, not in masses or bunches, but singly, every few yards one 
or two flying up, silent, and on wings heavy with dew. 

Dawn has been making fast progress the last few minutes, and 
we can see quite a little distance through the misty air. Now is 
the time when the Swallows begin of their own accord to leave 
their perch down in the depths of. the spartina and fly with heavy 
wing through the cool and foggy layer below into the clearer 
atmoshere above, where the sun’s first rays will soon dispel the 
chilly dampness of their plumage. 

While we are still absorbed in the astounding spectacle, daylight is 
stealing quietly into the novel scene, and discloses the presence of 
greater and greater numbers of Swallows as far as the eye can reach. 
Many have gained enormous heights, and are soaring majestically in the 
sun-kissed zenith. Not so voiceless as the Swallows do the Bobolinks 
leave the roost. Their fink is continually in the air, and numerous par- 
ties are seen passing over, drifting into all directions of the compass. 
Some alight again, all in their yellow traveling suits, with the exception 
of one who has a little song for us and wears a somewhat mottled garb 
with whitish rump. Long-stretched flocks of Redwings pass in one 
direction, troops of Frackles in another; but, on the whole they do not 
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present anything like the grand spectacle they will later in the year, 
when migration sends millions of them to this marsh. 

The sun is up now, and a little wind is stirring and dispels the 
clammy dampness of the air. Shortbills sing on all sides, and a few 
Marylands and Henslows are also heard to sing. Great Blue Herons 
are on the move, and the Marsh Hawk is at work. A Bittern wings 
its way across the marsh, attended by a committee of inquisitive 
young Eaves. There is a peculiar movement now among the Swal- 
lows. They seem to concentrate their forces. Let us follow them, 
and be treated to an unexpected sight. 

Fifty thousand Eave Swallows are seated on the protruding tops of 
sunflowers, which grow here among the spartina in restricted areas, cov- 
ering a few acres in the middle of the marsh! They sit, several on one 
plant, as close together as the branches and their weight allow. We 
draw nearer, until we are within twenty yards of the assembly. The 
birds must see us, but do not mind, and we have excellent opportunity 
to watch them. Their numbers are still swelling. The long, narrow, 
ridge-like stretch of sunflowers is filling up more and more. From 
the north comes a steady flow of Eaves, all bound for the con- 
vention. 

It is now 6 a. M.; the influx of arrivals from the north has ceased, 
and all seem ready for the opening of the session; but they do not look 
as if they were going to transact important business. Some fly up from 
time to time, draw a few circles and sit down again. Most of them 
look tired, as if they had already performed a most fatiguing task. 
The majority are young fellows, all Eaves, in pale attire, some so small 
as if not fully grown; but there are also many adults in high dress 
among them. All are enjoying their rest, some are preening their 
feathers, others half close their eyes and puff up their plumage, as if 
going to sleep. There are still some high up in the ether enjoying 
their enviable wing power; others are hunting low over the marsh, in 
company with Whitebreasts. 

Although the two species hunt, fly and roost together, they do 
not hold their meetings together. The Whitebreasts’ assemblages are 
held over water. They betake themselves to a pond or lake, and 
find a perch on the pods, stalks and projecting leaves of the lotus 
(Nelumbo lutea), with which some of these shallow waters of the 
marsh are literally covered. There is a small pond only a quarter 
of a mile from the sunflower patch, and this is now just full of 
Whitebreasts. Now and then a little cloud of them rises from the 
pond, and after a few evolutions settles down again. There are only 
a few hundred; the height of their autumnal wandering is several 
weeks behind that of the Eaves. These are most numerous in late 
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August and early September ; but, as their number decreases, that of the 
Whitebreasts increases, reaching the height at the time the Eaves depart. 
In summer the roost belongs almost entirely to the Eaves, who 
flock here from the surrounding country. So do the Roughwings, a 
few hundred only, and some Barn Swallows and Whitebreasts, which 
two species are not numerous breeders in this region. 
As soon as migration begins, about the middle of August, the 
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Immature birds on the ground gathering nesting material, which they drop after carrying a short 
distance, thus apparently giving a premature exhibition of the nest-building instinct 
Photographed from nature by Frank M. Chapman, Leonia, N- J., August, 1897 


Eaves are greatly reinforced, and for the next four weeks enormous 
numbers are present, but it is probable that they are not always the 
same individuals, as their numbers vary from day to day. It seems 
they perform their migrations by stages, from roost to roost, employ- 
ing mainly the first hour of the morning for their flights, spending 
the day resting and feeding in the region surrounding the roost. 
The substitution of arriving Whitebreasts for departing Eaves is ‘in 
the beginning almost imperceptible, but at last we see that the one 
has taken the place of the other entirely. The Roughwings become 
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more numerous in early September, and many remain, with a few 
Barn Swallows, into October, but the latter are never conspicuous at 
this roost. Martins and Bank Swallows are only accidental visitors 
to this roost. The Whitebreasts remain numerous to the middle of 
October, and small detachments linger even a week longer. 

Most of the Eaves that have been gathering on the sunflowers 
before 6 a. M. are still there at 8 a. m., and the Whitebreasts are also 
on the lotus yet; but an hour later, when the sun has heated the 
marsh and started the winged insects on their aérial mission, the time 
for activity has arrived, and the meetings. are adjourned, the birds 
dispersed. We, too, will adjourn, with the promise to be back for 
another meeting in the evening. When migration is well under way, 
the collecting of the Eaves and Whitebreasts begins early in the 
evening ; in fact, large droves are met at all hours of the day, play- 
fully gyrating in the blue heavens above, or describing endless curves 
upon the glittering marsh beneath. The Roughwings are seldom 
seen in the marsh in daytime. _As soon as they leave the roost at 
early dawn, they hurry away to their accustomed haunts along the 
water courses in the timber, where they collect on the branches of a 
dead tree on the bank, if possible over water. There they sit, soon 
after daybreak, fifty to one hundred together, silent and lost in medi- 
tation, patiently awaiting the dissipation of the vapory dimness, the 
signal for activity. They are greatly attached to these meeting- 


places, and resort to them often in daytime as well as in the even- 
ing. Indeed, these gatherings of Roughwings on certain dead trees 
along our woodland lakes and streams are quite a feature of the 
landscape from July till October. Often their ranks are considerably 
swelled by an admixture of other Swallows—oftenest the Bank Swal- 
lows, who join them on their entomologizing excursions, and find it 
congenial to spend some time on the same perch with their gentle 


cousins. 
In fall migration, the different kinds of Swallows like to mix, 


hunt and rest together, and it is nothing rare to find four or five 
species sitting side by side. To be sure of a full view of the whole 
performance, we are in the marsh as early as 5 Pp. M., and take a 
stand west of the roost to have a good light, and also to be in a 
position where we can overlook part of Maple Lake, over which a 
large number of Swallows take their way. Indeed, we find them 
already plentiful, and watch their actions. A few dozens are sitting 
on the plant stalks projecting from the water, mostly Whitebreasts. 
From the wést comes a pretty steady stream of Eaves. When they 
reach the spot where the Whitebreasts are gathering now, they pause 
a moment, and, hovering, take a drink, several at once, after which 
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they continue their course. Is it not strange that they seem to 
think that this is the only place for Eaves to drink, though the lake 
is half a mile long ? 

Bobolinks also arrive in the marsh; small parties pass over, 
and their fink is often in the air. It is now 5.30-p. Ms More Eaves 
come, drink, and move on. We move, too, following them through 
the high spartina until we see in the distance an oasis of black 
dots in the yellow sea of grasses. While we are still advancing, a 
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Photographed from nature by Frank M. Chapman 


Pigeon Hawk darts over our heads, going’ straight for the oasis. 
In less than no time the black dots take wing and up goes the 
whole congregation of Eaves, up, up, scattering to all winds, and 
disappearing for several minutes. But the disturber is gone, and 
the frightened birds find courage to return and sit down again on 
their favorite weeds, from which they can overlook the marsh for 
miles around. 

The Bobolinks, for whose special benefit the Hawk’s visit was 
this time meant, are still hovering in the air, but. new troops arrive, 
and after some aimless drifting all settle down to roost amongst the 
grasses. 

The sun is down now, and perfect streams of Swallows are flow- 
ing from all sides toward the oasis in the center. This is the mo- 
ment when the Whitebreéasts, who for the last hour have been con- 
gregating on the lotus of the neighboring lakes, mingle with the 
passing Eaves and accompany them to the common roost. The 
Roughwings, too, have left their haunts and are appearing in the 


marsh. 

The light of day is waning fast, and the smoky air gets dim and 
misty. The assembled Eaves are now seen to rise in clouds from 
their oasis, mix their forces with the invading army, and the grandest 
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spectacle ensues. At first it looks as if confusion reigned, but soon 
the hosts of fleet-winged birds no longer whirl: aimlessly through 
space. All mass and muster, and perform strange evolutions with 
amazing swiftness and precision. Now we see them scattering and 
spreading over the whole area on which they intend to roost, appa- 
rently to make sure that no danger lurks beneath the grasses. Here 
they come, skimming, almost touching, the spartina, pass by, and 
speed onward until lost to sight for a few moments, when all at 
once a great cloud of moving specks is visible in the distant 
sky. The specks are Swallows, and the cloud has life; it moves, it 
rolls, it swells, it comes, it breaks and, like a torrent of wing-borne 
arrows, darts upon us, scattering and spreading out, as it descends 
for another wild dash low over the spartina. 

The same wonderful maneuvers repeat themselves as long as 
the evening twilight lasts, and, though with each descent the cloud 
does shrink in size, it does not cease to rise again until black night 
has fully settled down, and even after dark small droves of be- 
wildered birds rush madly by our side. Being well within the range 
of the now settled birds, we cannot go away without disturbing some 
in their repose; although they are dispersed over a large area, every 
now and then one will be seen to scamper out and vanish in the 
darkness. 


YOUNG EUROPEAN MARTINS AND NEST 
Photographed from nature by “C. R.” 


Watching the Bittern ‘Pump’ 
BY BRADFORD TORREY 


INCE I printed, in ‘The Auk’ (Vol. vi, p. 1), a descrip- 
tion of the Bittern’s vocal performances, I have wit- 
nessed a repetition of them on three occasions; and the 
story of my successes, such as they are, may be en- 

couraging to the younger readers of Birp-Lore. 

The remarkable sounds, sometimes likened to those 
of an old-fashioned wooden pump, sometimes to those 
made by a man driving a stake in wet soil (and the likeness is 
unmistakable, not to say perfect, in both cases), must have attracted 
attention, we may suppose, exer since the settlement of the country. 
The dullest person could not hear them, it would seem, without 
wondering how and by what they were produced. But up to the 
time of my ‘Auk’ article, there was only one authentic record, so 
far as I am aware, that the bird had ever been seen in the act of 
uttering them. For my own part, having never lived near a meadow 
adapted to the Bittern’s purposes, I had never so much as heard his 
famous ‘boom,’ though references to it here and there, in the writ- 
ings of Thoreau especially, had given me a lively desire to do so. 
It was a strange accident, surely, that the-first Bittern I had ever 
heard should show himself so openly and for so long a time. Be- 
ginners’ luck, we may call it, and be thankful that such providential 
encouragements are not so very uncommon. As the Scripture says, 
‘«The last shall be first.” 

On the 2d of May, 1889, a year after the observations recorded 
in ‘The Auk’ article, I was lying upon a cliff on the edge of a cat- 
tail swamp, listening for Rail notes or a Least Bittern’s coo, when a 
Bittern, very much to my surprise, pumped almost at my feet. By 
good luck a small wooded peninsula jutted into the swamp just at 
that point (the swamp, I regret to say, has since been converted into 
a town reservoir), and, keeping in the shelter of rocks and trees, 
I stole out to its very tip unobserved. Two or three times the notes 
were repeated, but I could get no sight of the performer. Then, all 
in a flash, he stood before me—as no doubt he had been doing all 
the while—in full view, just across a narrow space of open water 
against a patch of cat-tails. He had taken no alarm, and pumped 
six or eight times while I stood, opera-glass in hand, watching his 
slightest motion. Then he stalked away into the reeds, pumped 
twice,— behind the scenes, as it were,—and fell silent. 

Two days later I went to the Wayland meadows, where I had 
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seen my bird of the year previous, and there, seated upon the rail- 
road embankment, as before, I watched a Bittern pump at short inter- 
vals for more than an hour. Most of the time he was more or less 
hidden by the low grass, through which he was slowly traveling down 
the meadow; but once, coming near the remains of a last year’s 
haycock, he went a little out of his way, mounted it, and boomed in 
full sight. The Bittern is a wader and a recluse, but once in a while, 
it appears, he has no objection to a clear platform and dry feet. 

I felt myself highly favored. Twice within three days I had been 
admitted to ‘‘assist’’ at mysteries of which Thoreau, who spent his life 
in the best of Bittern country, had never cbtained so much as a 
glimpse. 

Exactly ‘a year afterward (May 4, 1890) I was strolling along a 
road near home, when from a meadow beside it came the now 
familiar pumping notes. I made toward the spot, and by the help 
of a clump of alder bushes approached within a very short distance 
of the bird, who stood in short grass, quite unconcealed. A migra- 
tory visitor only, he must have been, for I am certain that no Bittern 
ever summered in that place during my years of residence near it. 
I watched him at his work till I was tired. Then, bethinking myself 
of a friend and neighbor who knew nothing about birds, but had 
once expressed to me a curiosity about the ‘Stake-driver,’ I walked 
to the village, rang his doorbell, and invited him to go back with 
me to see the show. The showman was still rehearsing, and we stole 
upon him without difficulty, and saw as much as we wished of his 
doings. Though it was Sunday morning, and the bird was as serious 
as any parson, we took the liberty of laughing a little at his absurd 
contortions. 

Since then I have heard the Bittern’s music on sundry occasions, 
but never have found it possible to come within sight of him in 
the act of making it. Once, I remember, I was sitting upon a road- 
side fence, reading, when a carriage stopped and an unrecognized 
feminine voice said: ‘‘Do you see that Heron behind you, Mr. Tor- 
rey?” The ‘‘Heron” was Botaurus lentiginosus, in a bit of low ground 
close by a house. J shut my book and gave him my attention, 
which he presently rewarded by catching and swallowing a snake. 
This was in autumn, when Bitterns, like lesser birds, are liable to 
turn up in unexpected quarters. The reader may take the incident, 
if he will, as a warning against the reading of print out of doors. 
As a general thing, we may safely say, Nature’s page is better than 
a book. 

One season a friend and myself became much interested in the 
question as to the relative ‘carrying power’ of the three notes or 
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syllables of which the Bittern’s music is composed. The discussion 
began by our hearing a single far-away note, repeated at the proper 
intervals, at a time when we could not well follow it up. Later inves- 
tigation, to our no small surprise, compelled us to settle down upon 
the conclusion that the first note was the one last to- be lost as we 
traveled away from the bird. We were surprised, I say, for the 
second note is the one which bears, or seems to bear, the accent. 
Plum-pud-d'n, the creature appears to say, with an emphasis fairly to 
be called violent upon the middle note. Why, then, should not 
the middle note be heard farthest? What 7s emphasis, anyhow, 
if not, as the dictionary says, a ‘‘special force of voice.” Could there 
be something peculiar, we asked ourselves, in the gua/ity of the first 
syllable, which made it carry beyond the others? We discussed the 
matter eagerly, trudging to and fro to make certain of the fact itself, 
and agreed, if I remember rightly, upon a plausible explanation. As 
I review the case, however, I am so much in doubt as to the correct- 
ness of our theory that it seems quite as well not to state it, but to 
leave the question to any Brrp-Lore reader who may some day have 
nothing better to do than to investigate it for himself. 


For Teachers and Students 


Hints to Young Bird Students* 


T has always been our experience that young bird students who 
have just crossed the threshold of ornithology are glad to 
turn for a word of advice and assistance to their older 
brethren, who have already made some progress in the 
science ; and it has always been a pleasure for us to give 
such aid. In view of these facts, we take this opportunity 
of offering a few words of counsel for the benefit of those 

who are beginning the study of birds. 

Doubtless every beginner looks. upon the formation of a collection 
as necessarily the first step on the ornithological ladder; and probably 
a collection of eggs is preferred to a collection of birds, because the 
specimens can be prepared much more readily. 


*From a leaflet prepared under the initiative of Mr. Witmer Stone, Conservator Ornithological 
Section, Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia. These “‘hints” are addressed to students who desire to 
hecome scientific ornithologists and to whom specimens are a necessity. They show, however, 
how few specimens are required, and how much more there is to learn from living birds than from 
dead ones, 
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Soon you meet complaints from well meaning persons who object 
to robbing birds’ nests, and you reply that you are collecting for 
scientific purposes Very good; science has need of you all, but 
do you know what scientific ornithology —real ornithology — is ? 

Are you not influenced, to some extent, at least, by ‘‘odlogical”’ 
magazines and dealers’ price-lists of eggs, from which you learn that 
it is important to secure series of sets,—which means hundreds and 
thousands of eggs,—and wherein you also learn the market price of 
this or that egg, and value your specimens accordingly,—just as you 
do your postage stamps? This is not science, and the men who advo- 
cate this sort of collecting, and who have the largest collections of 
eggs, rarely contribute anything to our knowledge of birds, and are 
not advancing the science of ornithology. 

If you must have a collection, a few sets of eggs (often a single 
set) of each species of bird will answer all your purposes. There is 
nothing to be gained by the collecting of a series, except the extermi- 
nation of the birds, which is surely not your object. 

On the other hand, there is a vast amount of bird work that you 
can do to help the science of ornithology and gain a reputation for 
yourself. 

There are hundreds of facts regarding the distribution of birds, 
their habits, etc., which are still unknown, and you should make it 
your aim to become an authority on the birds of your region, and 
keep records of all your observations as to migration, habits, abun- 
dance, etc. You will find ample opportunity for work, as every year 
will bring to light new facts, and the more you contribute to our 
knowledge of the birds the more you will see what an insignificant 
matter the formation of an egg collection is in comparison with real 
ornithology. 

In the case of birds, it is justifiable to shoot specimens which 
are new to you for purposes of identification, but you should make 
the best use of the bird defore you kill it, so that it will not be 
necessary to shoot more of the same kind in order to tell what they 
are. Your aim should be to learn to recognize birds at sight and 
by their notes, and you will find you will learn more of value by a 
study of the living bird than by collecting skins. 

The exact knowledge that we now possess of the coloration, etc., 
of North American birds, and the large collections available for study 
in the museums, render it entirely unnecessary for every bird student 
to form a collection. Those who undertake any special line of study 
will soon learn what specimens are required and collect accordingly, 
instead of amassing a large number of specimens with no particular 
object in view. 
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These suggestions are not made with a faultfinding or sentimen- 
tal feeling, but in a friendly spirit, for the purpose of counteracting 
the effect of the advice of egg dealers and traders, who seem bent 
upon developing our budding students into ‘‘egg hogs” instead of 
ornithologists. : 

We have all killed birds and collected eggs, but not to a useless 
excess, and have always, we believe, made real use of our collections 
in adding to the knowledge of birds and advancing the science of 
ornithology. 

As active members of the American Ornithologists’ Union, we are 
enly too glad to encourage the study of birds and aid the beginner, but 
unless some steps be taken against this useless egg collecting, the ex- 
termination of some at least of our birds will soon be effected. 

We ask your earnest consideration of these points, and trust you 
will aid us by your influence and example in advancing true orni- 
thology, and in discouraging the waste of bird-life occasioned -by this 
‘‘fad” of egg collecting. 

WITMER STONE, 
Conservator Ornithological Section, Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelphia. 
J. A. ALLEN, 


Curator Dept. Vertebrate Zool., Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York City 
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Fall Migration at Portland, Conn. 


BY JOHN H. SAGE 


KX. AVERAGE DATES OF DEPARTURE OF THE COMMONER SUMMER RESIDENT BIRDS 
SEPTEMBER I TO I0 
Least Bittern, Black-billed Cuckoo, Least Flycatcher, Baltimore Oriole, Veery 


SEPTEMBER I0 TO 20 
Kingbird, Cliff Swallow, Purple Martin, Warbling Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, 
Prairie Warbler, Wood Thrush. 
SEPTEMBER 20 TO 30 
Spotted Sandpiper, Whip-poor-will, Humming-bird, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Bank 
Swallow, Yellow-throated Vireo, Nashville Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Redstart, Oven- 
bird, House Wren. 
OcTOBER I TO 10 
Green Heron, Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, Wood Pewee, Scarlet Tanager, Red- 
eyed Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Paruja Warbler. 


OcTOBER 10 TO 20 
Virginia Rail, Black-crowned Night Heron, Cooper's Hawk, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Pheebe, Bobolink, Indigo Bunting, Barn Swallow, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Short- 


billed Marsh Wren. 
OcTOBER 20 TO 31 


American Bittern, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Red-winged Blackbird, Meadow Lark, 
Field Sparrow, Vesper, Savanna and Chipping Sparrows, Towhee, Tree Swallow, Black- 
throated Green Warbler, Maryland Yellow-throat, Long-billed Marsh Wren. 


NOVEMBER I TO 30 
Woodcock, Mourning Dove, Marsh Hawk, Kingfisher, Flicker, Bronzed Grackle, 
Cowbird, Song Sparrow, Swamp Sparrow, Robin. 


EI. DATES OF ARRIVAL OF MIGRANTS FROM THE NORTH 
AUGUST I5 TO 31 
Great Blue Heron, Small-billed Water Thrush. 


SEPTEMBER I TO 10 
Yellow Rail, Least Sandpiper, Solitary Sandpiper, Osprey, Blackburnian War- 
bler, Yellow Palm Warbler, Canadian Warbler*. 
SEPTEMBER IO TO 20 
Pied-billed Grebe, Blue-winged Teal, Wilson’s Snipe, Pigeon Hawk, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Rusty Blackbird, White-throated Sparrow, Philadelphia Vireo, Bay- 
breasted Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Connecticut Warbler, Red-breasted Nuthatch, 


Grey-cheeked Thrush. 
SEPTEMBER 20 TO 30 


Loon, Black Duck, American Coot, Pectoral Sandpiper, Semi-palmated Sandpiper, 
Greater Yellow-legs, Nelson's Sparrow, Junco, Lincoln's Sparrow, Black-throated Blue 
Warbler*, Myrtle Warbler, Magnolia Warbler*, Pine Warbler, Wilson's Warbler*, 
American Pipit, Winter Wren, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Olive-backed Thrush. 


OcTOBER I TO 10 
Green-winged Teal, Pintail, American Scoter, White-winged Scoter, Short-eared 
Owl, White-crowned Sparrow, Blue-headed Vireo, Brown Creeper, Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, Hermit Thrush. 
OcToRER 10 TO 20 


Red-throated Loon, American Scaup Duck, Old-squaw, Surf Scoter, Ruddy Duck, 
Canada Goose, American Golden Plover, American Goshawk, Fox Sparrow. 
OcTOBER 20 TO 31 
Hooded Merganser, Baldpate, Lesser Scaup Duck, Ring-necked Duck, Buffle-head, 
Snowflake, Tree Sparrow, Northern Shrike. 
NOVEMBER I TO 20 
Red-breasted Merganser, Mallard, Snowy Owl, Pine Siskin. 


*Generally noted at Englewood, N. J., between August 20 and 31.—F. M. c. 
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For Poung Pbdservers 


Mr. Flicker Writes a Letter 


BY GARRETT NEWKIRK 

People: 

Tell me where you scare up 
Names for me like ‘ Flicker,’ ‘ Yarup,’ 
‘ High-hole,’ ‘ Yucker,’ ‘ Yellow-hammer’— 
None of these are in my grammar — 
‘ Piquebois jaune,’ (Woodpick yellow), 
So the Creoles name a fellow. 
Others call me ‘Golden-wings,’ 
‘Clape,’ and twenty other things 
That I never half remember, 
Any summer till September. 


Many names,and frequent mention 
Show that I receive attention, 
And the honor that is due me; 
But if you would interview me 
Call me any name you please, 

I’m ‘at home’ among the trees. 
Yet I never cease my labors 

To receive my nearest neighbors, 
And ‘twill be your best enjoyment 
Just to view me at employment. 


I'm the friend of every sower, 
Useful to the orchard grower, 
Helping many a plant and tree 
From its enemies to free,— 
They are always food for me. 
And I like dessert in reason, 


Just a bit of fruit in season, 
But my delicacy is ants, 
Stump or hill inhabitants ; 
Thrusting in my sticky tongue, 
So I take them, old and young. 


Surely we have found the best 
Place wherein to make our nest — 
Tunnel bored within a tree, 

Z Smooth and clean as it can be, 
Smallest at the open door, 
Curving wider toward the floor. 
Every year we make a new one, 
Freshly bore another true one ; 
Other birds, you understand, 

Use dur old ones, second-hand,— 
Occupying free of rent, 
They are very well content. 


To my wife I quite defer, 
I am most polite to her, 
Bowing while I say, ‘ kee-cher.’ 
Eggs we number five to nine, 
Pearly white with finish fine. 
On our nest we sit by turns, 
So each one a living earns; 
Though I think I sit the better, 
When she wishes to, I let ‘er! 
— Flicker. 
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Zip and Phoebe (a Cat-Bird Story) 


BY FLORENCE A. VAN SANT 


ARLY each spring I watch for the return of a Phebe 
bird, which usually gladdens my heart by his ap- 
pearance about sundown of some bright day. He 

is alone, because, according to most authorities, he travels 
in advance of his mate; and when I ask with wonder, 
‘‘Well Peter, where is Phoebe?” with a quick dip of his tail 
and an expressive twitter, he seems to say, ‘‘She will arrive 
on the next train.” 

For several years they have returned to the same nest beneath 
the roof of my veranda, each spring re-lining the inside and bright- 
ening the outside with green moss. They always raise two broods. 
They are very tame, and from year to year do not seem to forget 
their confidence of the previous summer, and will perch on the cedar 
tree close to the porch, or light on the rope of the hammock only a 
few feet away from me. 

I have so trained my cat, Zip, that she thinks it is as wicked to 
look at a bird as she does to climb on the table, and never does 
either. Peter and Phcebe seemed to know that they had nothing to fear 


‘zip’ 


from her; and, when sitting on the little white eggs, their bright eyes 
would peep over the nest at Zip, sitting or napping in the easy chair 
below. When the young birds arrived, the parents would fly back 
and forth feeding them, without showing any more fear of the cat 


than they did of me. 
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While busy in the house one day, my attention was attracted by 
a loud tapping at the window, and on looking up I saw Phebe 
apparently in great distress. She would fly at the window, striking 
the glass with her bill, circle round, fly back again, and tap, as 
though trying to attract my attention. Upon my appearance at the 
door, she flew toward the nest and, pausing on the wing, as a King- 
fisher will poise over the water when seeing a fish, uttered sharp 
cries, fluttering her wings all the while, and telling me in bird lan- 
guage of her trouble. There sat a cat on the chair just below the 
nest, but it was not Zip. She had taken no other cat into her con- 
fidence, hence her alarm. When I drove the strange cat away, 
she quieted down and administered to the wants of her family as 
usual, 

This little incident seems:.to show that birds become. so accus- 
tomed to their environments that they know each member of the 
family, even to the dog and cat, and that they possess a certain 
degree of reasoning power. 

One day later in the season, when they were raising the second 
family, my attention was again attracted by the same cries. A pair 
of my tame Pigeons, looking for a place to build, had lighted on 
the cornice over the door not far from the nest, and both Peter and 
Phoebe were trying to drive them away. They would dart almost 
up to them, all the while snapping their bills vigorously, as though 
catching a succession of insects, but before the Pigeons could strike 
with their wings, would dart away, and like a flash be back again. 
They did not seem to be calling on me for assistance, but were 
themselves fighting for what they considered their rights, and evi- 
dently did not think Pigeons ‘‘as harmless as Doves.’ The warfare 
continued at intervals for several days, until the Pigeons decided it 
was an unpleasant locality for a future home, and retired to the 
barn. 


Potes from Field and Stuvp 


Birds Through a Telescope 


The season is approaching when the 
migration of birds may be studied to 
advantage through a telescope. A 2- 
inch hand glass may be used, though a 
higher power is preferable. It should be 
focused on the moon, across the surface 
of which the bird is seen passing. 

September 3, 1887, at Tenafly, N. J., 
Mr. John Tatlock, Jr , and myself, using a 
6%-inch equatorial, saw 262 birds cross 
the moon's disc between the hours of 
eight and eleven (The Auk, V, p. 37), and 
we have since repeated the observation. 

Studies of this nature should throw 
much light on the question of ‘ highways of 
migration,’ and at the same time furnish 
an idea of the number of birds passing 
through a given space during a given time; 
and, more particularly, they should tell us 
the height at which birds perform their 
nocturnal journeys. 

Mr. Tatlock and myself solved this 
latter problem by a hypothetical assump- 
tion of the inferior and superior distances 
at which a bird would -be visible. 
way we arrived at the conclusion that the 
birds seen were between one and three 
miles above the earth. 

Until recently this theory has lacked 
confirmation, but I now learn from Dr. 
William R. Brooks, Director of Smith 
Observatory, at Geneva, N. Y., that 
during the evening of May 23, 1899, while 
observing the moon through his 10%-inch 
refracting telescope, using a power of 100 
diameters, he saw some forty birds cross 
the field of vision. Dr. Brooks states that 
from the distinctness of the image and the 
fact that from three to five seconds were 
required by each bird to cross the seg- 
ment of the moon in the field of the 
telescope, he estimates the birds to have 
been distant about seven and a half miles, 
and further calculation, based on this 
estimate, places them about two miles 
above the earth.—Franx M. CHAPMAN. 


In this - 


The Cardinal in Maine 


This incident is vouched for by Mrs. L. 
M. N. Stevens, National President of the 
W C.T. U. 

Several years ago, after the first snow- 
fall at Stroudwater, Maine, Mr. Stevens 
hurried into the house one morning to ask 
his wife to come and see a handsome, but 
cold and hungry-looking, red bird, in a 
shrub near the door. Mrs. Stevens saw 
that it was a Cardinal Grosbeak, and, 
placing some food in a large cage, she set 
it near the bush. The Cardinal soon 
hopped inside, and was safely convoyed 
indoors under cover of a blanket. A 
happy season began. He was given the 
freedom of the room, and became very 
tame and companionable. 

In the spring, as soon as the red bird 
grew restless and the weather mild, he 
was let loose, and flew away. 

In the fall, with the first cold snap, 
came the Cardinal, to spend his second 
winter in the old home. 

Again in the spring, when the restless- 
ness re-appeared, Mrs. Stevens wanted to 
let the bird fly, but yielded to the judg- 
ment of her husband, who advised delay, 
lest cold and hunger overtake the little way- 
farer. Nature, however, avenged the 
violation of instinct; in a few days the 
Cardinal drooped, refused to avail him- 
self of liberty, and died.—E tia GILBERT 
Ives, Dorchester, Mass. 


A Useful Bird 


In speaking of the economic value of cer- 
tain of our birds, a lecturer, quoting Pro- 
fessor Beal, said that in Iowa the Tree 
Sparrow was estimated to destroy 875 tons 
of the seeds of noxious weeds annually. 

As reported in a local paper, this state- 
ment read: ‘‘ The Tree or Chipping Spar- 
row destroyed, as discovered by scientific 
observation, 640,000 tons of the eggs and 
young of harmful insects.’’ 
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Book News and Reviews 


Witp Lire at Home: How To Stupy anD 
PuotocraPH It. By Richarp KEaRTON, 
F.Z.S. Fully Illustrated by Photo- 
graphs taken Direct from Nature by 
C. Kgarton. Cassell & Company, Ltd., 
London, Paris, New York, and Mel- 
bourne, 1898. 12mo., pp. xiv + 188. 
Numerous half-tones. Price, $1.50. 


In this book, Mr. Kearton and his 
brother show that their patience and in- 
genuity, as well as their field of work, 
are inexhaustible. It differs from ‘ With 
Nature and a Camera’ chiefly in being 
addressed more especially to photogra- 
phers, the opening chapters being devoted 
to a description of the outfit required, 
with practical suggestions as to its use. 
These are followed by chapters on ‘ Birds,’ 
‘Mammals’, ‘Insects,’ and the life of 
‘Pond, River and Seashores.’ The 
illustrations are fully up to the standard 
of previous work by the same authors, 
which we have before had occasion to 
praise so highly, and continued experi- 
ence with a camera leads us to appreciate 
more fully than ever the truly marvellous 
pictures they have secured. Mr. Kearton’s 
paper in this number of Brrp-Lorg ad- 
mirably illustrates the practicability of 
his advice to naturalist-photographers, 
who, in ‘Wild Life at Home’ will find 
both instruction and encouragement. The 
book should be in every naturalist's 
library, whether or not he uses a camera. 

F. M. C. 
Birps. By AnnizE M. Grant. Report of 

the R. I. Board of Agriculture, 1899. 
Tue Birps oF ONTARIO, IN RELATION TO 

AGRICULTURE. By Cuas. W. Nasu, On- 


TARIO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
TorRONTO. 


In Mrs. Grant’s paper we have an 
epitome of a great amount of useful in- 
formation. The horticultural and agri- 
cultural societies are doing a good work in 
publishing such papers in their reports, 
thus ensuring to them a wide circulation 
among the class who most need this kind of 
literature. 

In that portion of her paper devoted to 


the ‘Decrease in Bird-life," Mrs. Grant 
puts her finger on some very sore spots. 
There can be no doubt that much harm 
has been done through egg-collecting by 
pseudo-naturalists, who make no use of 
their collections except to boast of their 
size and rarity, and who gather thousands 
of extra sets for purposes of exchange, 
Another element of bird destruction is 
seen in the South, where our common 
singing birds are so generally offered for 
sale in the market as food. A campaign 
of education is needed here. The time 
wasted in shooting these useful creatures 
would, if properly applied, produce more 
and better meat in the shape of domestic 
poultry, or other equally palatable food. 
We hope Mrs. Grant will continue her 
good work. 

In Mr. Nash's paper we have another 
concise statement of the, facts with re- 
gard to the usefulness of birds from an 
agricultural point of view. The case of 
the birds of prey is very clearly and for- 
cibly presented. When these birds do 
harm—as when they pick up a stray 
chicken—the evil is open and apparent 
to everybody; but the good work they 
are constantly doing is only appreciated 
after the most careful and systematic ob- 
servation. The depredations of the vast 
hordes of small mammals is a constant 
menace to the interests of husbandry, 
and more especially to horticulture. 
Without question, the Hawks and Owls 
are the most efficient checks upon the in- 
crease of these creatures, and it cannot 
be too often or too forcibly impressed 
upon the farmers that these birds should 
be rigorously protected. 

With regard to the other birds, the 
case is equally well put, and illustrated 
by many interesting and valuable obser- 
vations and experiments. There can be 
no question that this is a valuable pa- 
per, and that it deserves a wide circu- 
lation among agricultural people. 

As to the merits of the illustrations 
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with which it is embellished, there may 
be differences of opinion.— F. E. J.. Brat. 


On THE Birps’ Highway. By REGInaLp 
Heser Howe, Jr. With Photographic 
Illustrations by the Author, and a 
Frontispiece in color from a Painting 
by Louts AGassiz FUERTEs. 

This is a contribution to the class of 
literature which John Burroughs and 
Bradford Torrey have made so deservedly 
ly popular. It cannot, however, be said 
that the author has reached the standard 
of his prototypes. 
made in the Atlantic states from Vir- 
ginia to Maine, and his descriptions bear 
evidence of sympathy with his subject. 
The illustrations include an admirable 
frontispiece of Chickadees by Louis 
Fuertes, thirteen full-page half-tones, 
for the most part illustrating the locali- 
ties described, and numerous ‘half-tone 
‘thumb-nail pictures’ in the text, largely 
taken from mounted birds. Some of the 
latter are effective ; others are too small or 
too indistinct to be of value to those who 
would need them. 

An appendix gives nominal lists of the 
birds observed at Bristol, R. I.; Wash- 
ington, D. C ; Chevy Chase, Md; Hub- 
bardstown, Mass., and Chateaugay Lake, 
N. Y.— F. M. C. 


His observations were 


Tue Dancer or IntTrRopucinc Noxious 
ANIMALS AND Birps. By T. S. PaLmegr. 
Yearbook of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1898, pp., 87-110; 1 half- 
tone plate and 6 cuts in the text. 

Birps as Weep Destroyers. By Syt- 
vesTeR D. Jupp. Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1898, pp., 
221-232; t half-tone plate and 7 cuts 
in the text. 

Economic Revations OF Birps anD THEIR 
Foop By F.E. L. Bear. Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Meeting of the New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society, Janu- 
ary 4 and 5, 1899 
As long as man's attitude toward nature 

is the standpoint of dollars and cents, 

bird-lovers will welcome every fact which 
places them in possession of a fresh argu- 
ment to be used where appeals to senti- 
ment are of no avail. It is, therefore, 
with great satisfaction that we receive these 


Bird- 


Lore 


sound, convincing papers on economic 
zodlogy. 

Dr. Palmer’s paper has long been 
needed and, fortunately or unfortunately, 
so unanswerable are the facts which he 
presents, that one would imagine universal 
knowledge of them would be all that was 
necessary to avert further danger from 
the introduction of exotic species. The 
subject, however, should receive the 
prompt attention of legislators, in order 
that it may be duly placed under the 
control of the proper authorities — obvi- 
ously the officials of the Biologic Survey 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In giving us the results of his studies 
of the food of certain seed-eating birds, 
Dr. Judd at the same time places their 
economic importance so far beyond dis- 
pute that we trust every agriculturist in 
the land may become familiar with his. 
facts and figures. None of the many 
valuable papers issued by the Biological 
Survey has had a more obvious value 
than this one. 

In his lecture before the New Jersey 
Horticultural Society, Professor Beal dis- 
cusses unprejudicedly birds’ power for 
good or evil. He shows that while in- 
sects, especially certain noxious species, 
have greatly increased since the settle- 
ment of this country, birds have decreased, 
and that in order to restore the balance: 
disturbed by man, an increase in the 
number of our birds is greatly to be 
desired.— F. M. C. 


Book News 


Every lover of animals muSt rejoice in 
the phenomenal success achieved by Ernest 
Seton Thompson's ‘ Wild Animals I have 
Known.’ Although published only last 
October, over 14,000 copies have been 
sold, and the book’s popularity increases. 
as its charm becomes more widely known. 
Mr. Thompson has done more to bridge 
the gap between human life and animal 
life than any writer we have known.. 
One has only to read his. work to be- 
come convinced of one’s. kinship with. 
the lower forms of life. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


Tue advice of a prominent ornithologist 
to beginners to collect all the birds of a 
species they can get, has so long misrep- 
resented the necessities of the case and, 
at the same time, brought legitimate col- 
lecting into disrepute, that every one having 
the interests of the science of ornithology 
at heart will read with great satisfaction 
the circular entitled ‘Hints to Young Bird 
Students’ which we reprint on another 
page. Signed by a majority of the pro- 
fessional ornithologists of this country, 
representing the institutions where orni- 
thology is most actively studied, it may be 
accepted beyond thought of dispute as 
representing the true attitude of scientific 
ornithologists toward the question of col- 
lecting. And in place of the advice to 
kill all the birds ‘‘ you can get,” what do 
we find? Virtually a plea to abstain from 
all egg-collecting, to take birds only for 
purposes of identification, and a state- 
ment that the student ‘‘ will learn more of 
value by a study of the living bird than 
by collecting skins.’’ 

To our mind, the importance of this 
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circular cannot be over-rated. It marks 
an epoch in the history of North American 
ornithology. _The future ornithologist is 
not to be a mere hoarder of birds’ skins, 
but a student of bird-life whose researches, 
we predict, will prove an invaluable aid in 
the solution of that most difficult and most 
important of all biologic problems, the 
relation of animals to their environment. 


Tue paper by Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller 
on ‘The Ethics of Caging Birds,’ pub- 
lished in the last number of Birp-Lorg, 
has been both commended and condemged. 
Some correspondents have considered it a 
most rational and unprejudiced treatment 
of the subject, others have written that as 
its general tenor might encourage the cag- 
ing of birds, it was not to be endorsed. 
Particularly do they deplore what Mrs. 
Miller feels to be ‘‘a work of charity,”— 
the rescuing of birds ‘‘ from the discom- 
forts of a bird-store” for, they say, that 
the dealer replaces the sold bird with 
another, and the final result is to encourage 
the trade in birds. Of this there can be 
no doubt, and the question, therefore, 
becomes oné for debate, as to whether the 
pleasure to be derived from the companion- 
ship of a caged bird, the humanizing in- 
fluence which may be exerted by associa- 
tion with a creature dependent on us, and 
the knowledge we may acquire of its habits, 
justify us in depriving it of its liberty 
—assuming, of course, that it receives 
proper care. We shall be glad to receive 
the opinions of our readers on this subject. 


‘The Century’ for July has an illus- 
trated article on Bird Rock, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, by the Editor of this 
journal, which, it should be said, would 
have appeared in Brirp-Lore had it not 
been disposed of before this magazine 
was established. This statement will also 
apply to an article on Pelican Island, 
Florida, which will appear in ‘St. Nicho- 
las' for September. 


Dr. Cougs having retired from the Edi- 
torship of ‘The Osprey,’ Dr. Gill, who 
had withdrawn his name from recent 
numbers, assumes control. 


Tre Audubon Societies 


‘““ You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.” 
Edited by Mrs. Mase. OsGoop Wricnut (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
With names and addresses of their{ Secretaries. 


Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester. 


Miss Harriet E. RICHARDS, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
ee benid ih bad ecsceceesecceceeeeees MRS. H. T. GRANT, JR., 187 Bowen street, Providence, 


Mrs. WILLIAM Brown GLover, Fairfield. 


Miss Emma H. Locxwoop, 243 West Seventy-fifth street, New York City. 
Miss ANNA HAVILAND, 53 Sandford Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
Mrs. Epwarp Rosins, 114 South Twenty-first street, Philadelphia. 


District of Columbia 


Mrs. JoHN DEWHURST PATTEN, 3033 P street, Washington. 


Wheeling, W. Va. (branch of Penn. Society)..EL1zaseTH I. Cummins, 1314 Chapline street, Wheeling. 
Miss CLARA RUSSELL, 903 Paradrome street, Cincinnati. 


Amos W. BuTLer, State House, Indianapolis, 
Miss Mary DrumMonD, Wheaton. 
Miss Neue S. Boarp, Keokuk. 


Mrs. GEORGE W. PECKHAM, 646 Marshali street, Milwaukee. 


Mrs. J. P ExtmMer, 314 West Third street, St. Paul. 


Mrs. C. C. Conner, Ripley. 


Miss CECILE SEIXxAS, 2008 Thirty-ninth street, Galveston. 


The Responsibility of the Audubon 
Society 

Now that the Audubon Society is recog- 
nized as a factor in the higher civiliza- 
tion of the day, it may be well to ask how 
far it realizes its responsibility as a public 
educator. 

‘‘For the Protection of Birds,’’ is a 
most reasonable and tangible declaration 
of motive, but what next? 

The male and female public is straight- 
way asked to give up certain habits that 
it has regarded as inherent rights,—in 
the cause of humanity and agricultural 
economy. : 

So far so good; but should not these 
would-be teachers of good will to ani- 
mals, themselves be educated in consis- 
tent humanity, in order to keep their 
doctrines above the ridicule level ? 

Upon the discrimination of its hu- 
manity depends the future of the Audu- 
bon Society. A discrimination that shall 
render its workings logical, and make it 
able to see that it must at least give as 
much as it takes. A breadth of knowl- 
edge to realize that if the Society restricts 


’ 


Mrs. Grorce S. Gay, Redlands. 


the hat trimmings of women, the egg-col- 
lecting habits of boys, and the ‘‘just to 
see if I can hit it’’ proclivities of both 
boys and men, it is bound to give them 
something beside ‘‘the consciousness of 
rectitude” in return. The very least it 
can do is to help them to become as inti- 
mately acquainted with ‘‘the bird in the 
bush ’’ as they were with the egg in the 
pocket and the feather on the hat. 

It is here that the educational responsi- 
bility of the Audubon Society lies. In- 
stead of issuing tracts simply to decry 
feather-wearing, and to say that some- 
thing should be done, I would have each 
Society send out one or more illustrated 
bird lectures to the remoter corners of 
its range, where people do not have 
the privilege of hearing professional orni- 
thologists. Also to the groups of remote 
country schools whose scholars have no 
‘*key to the fields”’ that lie so close at 
hand. I would have the Societies send 
small circulating libraries of bird books in 
the same way. To introduce people to the 
bird in the bush is the way to create a 
public sentiment to keep it there, and to 
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The Audubon Society 


make it possible to obtain legislative au- 
thority forthe enactment and keeping of 
good bird laws, which are the backbone 
of protection. 

Again, there should be no sort of con- 
flict between ultra bird protectionists 
and legitimate scientific ornithology. That 
many of the best known ornithologists 
occupying public positions in the United 
States favor the restriction of egg-collect- 
ing, etc., is amply proved by a leaflet 
issued in May, by Witmer Stone,* called 
‘‘Hints to Young Bird Students,’’ and 
signed by such men as J. A. Allen, Robert 
Ridgway, C. Hart Merriam, A. K. Fisher, 
Wm. Brewster, F. M. Chapman, John H. 
Sage, C. W. Richmond, T. S. Palmer, ‘ind 
Wm. Dutcher. 

The Audubon Societies are responsible 
for meeting these liberal-minded and pro- 
gressive scientists half way. There must 
be anatomists and embryologists to study 
the human body, why not then, also, of 
the feathered brotherhood, only it is not 
necessary for mankind in general to keep 
skeletons of either birds or people in their 
closets for this purpose, and the random 
collecting of either should be regarded 
as equally reprehensible. 

I would see humanity and science allied 
in this matter. If the Audubon Societies 
confess that this is impossible, they are 
taking the responsibility of harnessing 
humanity with ignorance,—a horse that 
will drag any companion into the ditch. 

Let ‘‘ For the Protection of Birds’’ be 
the banner motto under which the Au- 
dubon Society shall go out, as it is bound, 
to teach (not to preach) the ‘bird in the 
bush,’ but the teaching need be none the 
less humane, and will be far ‘more effect- 
ual if, instead of ‘dicky-bird’ platitudes 
of uncertain sex and species, it deals out 
good, sound, popular ornithology 

M.O W. 


The So-called Sparrow War in Boston 
In the month of March, 1898, a com- 
mittee organized by the American Society 


of Bird Restorers presented to the Mayor 
of Boston in person the following petition, 


*See page 125 of this number of Birp-LoreE. 
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signed by a° host of 


Bostonians : 


‘*To Hon. Josiah 
Boston. 


‘* The undersigned petitioners hereby re- 
spectfully represent that the presence in 
Boston of hosts of the noxious imported 
Finch, known as the English Sparrow, has 
come to be a public nuisance, general 
expense and serious esthetic injury, im- 
peratively calling for prompt municipal 
abatement. 

‘* Your petitioners would, therefore, most 
earnestly request that, as the Chief 
Executive Officer of the city, you direct 
the immediate reduction and suppression 
of this pest in such places (instancing the 
Common and, conditionally, the cemeteries 
of Boston) as may now be under, or may 
with this purpose in view be brought 
under, municipal control.” 


representative 


Qu@cy, Mayor of 


Under the law of 1890, the Mayor pro- 
ceeded at once to take such measures as 
seemed advisable for clearing the Common, 
Public Garden, and city squares, of the 
Sparrow pest. 

The work was done under the general 
oversight of the Committee on the English 
Sparrow, of which Mr. Fletcher Osgood, 
manager and organizer of the Bird 
Restorers, was and is the chairman. Five 
men, with Foreman Kennedy, proceeded to 
clear English Sparrow nests from the 
Common, by removing them from orifices 
in the trees, from openings in the Sani- 
tary Building, and from electric hoods. 
The nest-boxes, put up years ago by 
misguided persons to accomodate the 
English Sparrow were all removed, and 
the Sanitary Building on the Public 
Garden was cleared. 

In the progress of this work, thousands 
of small orifices in the trees of the Com- 
mon (all known to exist) were cleared 
out and effectively closed with wooden 
stoppers, and much dead wood, inviting 
the breeding of the Sparrow, was re- 
moved. As a whole, great good in the 
way of arresting decay and generally 
improving the trees of the Common was 
done by Foreman Kennedy and his force, 
even leave out of account the 
checking of the breeding of the Sparrow. 
The work began on March 15, and ended 
April 5. During that period about 5,000 
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nests and 1,000 eggs were destroyed. No 
young birds were found. The protest 
against the wor, based mainly on senti- 
mental grounds, which Mr. Angell, of the 
S. P. C. A., put forth, resulted in two 
picturesque hearings at the City Hall. An 
account of these hearings, with some of 
their informal adjuncts, would certainly 
entertain and instruct the readers of Brrp- 
Lore were it possible to embody it here. 

Let it suffice to say, that the weight of 
common sense, of real humanity, and of 
economics, as well as of science in over- 
whelming measure, was, in the judgment 
of the best informed, wholly with those 
who would reduce the Sparrow. The 
Mayor, however, decided to suspend the 
work, assigning as a reason the difficulty 
and expense of continuing it. The com- 
mittee sent to the Mayor a letter express- 
ing its regret that the work should thus 
be brought to an untimely close, and fully 
outlining plans for its continuance. At 
the present writing, no definite prospect is 
in sight of the resumption of the work. 
The committee proposed, after the closure 
of the nesting orifices, to pull down by 
means of hooked poles such nests as were 
built by the Sparrows in the branches of 
the trees on the Common and Garden, 
timing visits so as to destroy nests and 
eggs only, thus preventing the hatching 
of young. With the onset of cold weather 
it was propos to trap and destroy the 
Sparrow by devices which were already 
proved at once efficient and merciful. 
These two methods, aided, perhaps, by 
others, carefully planned to avoid cruelty, 
were the ones much relied on by the 
committee to do the needed work of 
clearance. 

After the stoppage of the work the 
Mayor wrote to Chairman Osgood, asking 
his opinion as to the advisability of putting 
up bird-houses on the Common, so built, 
without perches, as to keep out the Sparrow 
and admit the White-bellied Swallow, 
Bluebird and House Wren. Mr. Osgood 
replied in effect that perchless bird-houses, 
judging from recent evidence, would prob- 
ably invite and shelter the breeding of 
the Sparrow, and, with the Common still 
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uncleared, -would hardly aid in restoring 
any native bird. He was willing, under 
certain strict conditions, that the experi- 
ment should be tried purely as an experi- 
ment, provided that every box should be 
instantly removed upon proof that these 
perchless devices sheltered the Spar- 
row. He, however, expressed little hope 
that any good would come of such a 
measure beyond the absolute demonstra- 
tion, once for all, and publicly, that perch- 
less boxes were not Sparrow-proof. The 
‘* Sparrow committee” could not advise the 
putting up of bird-boxes under existing 
circumstances, and if any are erected the 
responsibility for the trial will not rest in 
any way with this committee. At this 
writing, the Sparrows shut out from the 
tree orifices are building to some extent in 
the branches of the trees upon the Com- 
mon. To note how extensively this breed- 
ing is carried on this season, and to attain 
general information as to the presence of 
any native birds upon the Common and 
Garden, a patrol of the Boston Branch of 
the American Society of Bird Restorers 
has been assigned to observation work 
through the spring and summer. 

Results will be officially reported to the 
National Biological Survey (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) at Washington, D. C. 


FLetTcHER OsGoop, 
Organizer and Manager of the American Society 
of Bird Restorers. , 


Reports of Societies 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY 


In February and March, Mr. Ralph 
Hoffmann gave a course of eight lectures 
on birds, under the auspices of the 
Society. These were well attended, and 
not only increased the interest in bird 
study, but informed the public more fully 
of the work of the Society, and also added 
materially to the treasury. 

March 22nd, the Society held a ‘ Hat 
Show’ at the Vendome, which was a suc- 
cess. Many of the best milliners 
exhibited, and it served the purpose 
of interesting both milliners and public 
in the work of bird protection, In spite 
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of bad weather, the room was crowded all 
day, and many hats were sold. The news- 
papers reported it with illustrations; the 
milliners were pleased; and the Audubon 
Society was talked about with renewed 
interest. 

The Society has purchased the pub- 
lisher’s stock of the Audubon Calendar 
colored plates, without the Calendar num- 
bers, and are offering them for sale at 25 
cents for the set of twelve. 

The large sale of the chart is very 
satisfactory, about 1,200 having been sold 
since Christmas. Appreciative letters are 
daily received, and the school teachers 
especially commend it. R 

New circulars have been purchased for 
distribution, from the University of Ne- 
braska and Cornell University; also ‘‘A 
Letter to the Clergy,’’ republished by the 
Wisconsin Society. 

Harriet E. Ricnwarps, Sec’y. 


CONNECTICUT SOCIETY 

The second annual meeting of the 
society took place on June 1, in the 
United Church Chapel, New Haven 
Conn., and was largely attended. It being 
part of the policy of the Society to hold 
its public meetings each year in different 
parts of the state. 

The president made a short address, 
outlining the work for the coming season, 
which will include: (1) the consideration 
of a practical method for destroying the 
English Sparrow, as a bird distinctly 
injurious to song birds and others having 
agricultural value; (2) an effort to ob- 
tain legislation to stop the spring shc sting 
of shore and water birds; (3) the addi- 
tion to the societies’ equipment of several 
small libraries of bird books, to be circu- 
lated free throughout the state where 
there are no public libraries, after the 
manner Of the lecture outfits; (4) the 
addition of an illustrated lecture suitable 
for small children. 

The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary-treasurer showed a membership in the 
various classes of 814; also, receipts of 
over $500 during the year, no debts, and 
a balance in the treasury. 
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The chairman of the committee on. free 
lectures reported the great success of the 
undertaking. The two lectures, ‘‘ Birds 
about Home,’’ by Mrs. Wright, and 
‘*Some Facts about Birds that Concern 
the Farmer,” by Willard G. Van Name, 
having been out over fifty times since 
early spring. These lectures, accom- 
panied by sets of colored slides and oil- 
lanterns, are loaned free to any responsi- 
ble person within state limits, and the 
Granges have lately taken them up with 
results most gratifying to the Society. 

A few changes were made in the man- 
agement at the election of officers. Mrs. 
H. S. Glover, the first corresponding secre- 
tary and treasurer, having resigned, re- 
ceived a hearty vote of thanks for her 
work, and Mrs. Wm. Brown Glover was 
elected as general secretary in her stead, 
Mrs. Howard H. Knapp being elected 
treasurer. 

The event of the meeting was the lec- 
ture by Mr. F. M. Chapman, upon Pho- 
tography as an Aid to Bird Study, all 
the beautifully colored slides used as 
illustrations, having been photographed 
from life. 

The detailed annual report of the So- 
ciety’s work will be mailed upon applica- 
tion. HevLen W. Gtover, Sec’y. 


TENNESSEE SOCIETY 

It is with great satisfaction that we 
report the organization in the court 
house at Ripley on May 26, of the Au- 
dubon Society of the State of Tennessee. 
Without the assistance of the southern 
states, the work of the northern section 
of the country must necessarily be ham- 
pered by the inability to protect the 
birds in their winter haunts and during 
the migrations. 

It is also gratifying to note the com- 
mon sense basis upon which the society 
is founded, the president, having stated in 
his initial address, that ‘‘the society had 
for its leading object the creation of a 
public opinion that would secure legislation 
in the interest of bird protection, that 
would spare our birds from threatened 
extinction. ’’ 


... JUST READY. PRICE, $1 NET... 


NATURE STUDY 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


A Manual for the Guidance of Pupils below 
the High School in the Study of Nature 


BY 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, A.B. 


Dep’t of Natural Science, Chicago Normal School 


Author of “ Nature Study for the Common Schools,” “ Nature Study and Related Subjects,” 
“Nature Study Record,’’ “ Field Work in Nature Study,” etc. 


REVISED EDITION 


In preparing this Manual, it has been the author’s aim to propose, within the com- 
prehension of grammar school pupils, a few of the problems which arise in a thoughtful 
study of nature, and to offer suggestions designed to lead to their solution. 

That pupils need some rational and definite directions in nature study, all are gen- 
erally agreed. But to prepare the outlines and suggestive directions necessary, and to 
place these within the reach of each pupil, is more than any ordinary teacher has time 
to do, even granting that she is fully prepared for such work. The utter futility. of 
depending upon oral suggestions during the class hour, when the pupils are supposed to 
be doing individual work, is easily apparent on a moment’s reflection. With a manual of 
directions in hand, each pupil may be made strictly responsible for a certain amount of 
work, either in the field or in the laboratory. This removes all occasion for that inter- 
ruption in his work, which is, otherwise, due to the pupil’s attempt to ¢hink and at the 


same time Aear what the teacher says. 


‘‘ Practical, complete, and, ali in all, is the best manual we know to fit the student to 
do really effective science work in the high school. . . . Altogether both teacher 
and pupils who use this book are to be congratulated, for we are sure that through its 
use the whole field of nature study will assume new definiteness, practicality and 
interest.”’ 

+ Southern Educational Journal. 
* 
“It is decidedly practical, and will be welcomed by many teachers who wish to re- 


spond in an intelligent way to the demand for nature study."’ 
—Inland Educator, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York. 


THE PLANT WORLD 


Edited by F. H. KNOWLTON, Ph.D. 


Is an illustrated monthly botanical journal that is maintained for those who love the 
wild flowers, but find the text-books either difficult to understand or too dry when 
mastered It aims to view the plant as a living thing Its pages are full of the 
knowledge gained by a study of the plants in the fields and woods, written in simple 


and attractive language, which is 


Strictly Scientific, but not Technical. 


Among forthcoming articles may be mentioned several on making an herbarium ; 
on teaching the various branches of botany in the public schools; on the families of 
flowering plants; on the study and identification of our common liverworts, and 
many others. A free sample copy may be had by addressing the publishers. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1 PER ANNUM. 


WILLARD N. CLUTE & Co. 


Publishers BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


THE GULF FAUNA AND FLORA BULLETIN 


Will be issued as a bi-monthly from the Louisiana Industrial Institute Press, and edited by 
writers on biology. It will be made a bulletin of original research, and be kept in close 
touch with all science societies of the Gulf section, most especially with the Louisiana State 
Biological Station, soon to be ovened. As the name implies, the Bulletin will be devoted to 
the biological interests of the Gulf section It aims to take the place of no other publication, 
but, on the other hand, hopes to encourage the increased circulation of biological literature, 
and the unification of the interests of working biologists generally. 

The editors invite long or short articles; catalogues of animals or plants; sketches of 
past work of societies or individuals; reviews of books or other scientific publications. 
Articles too short for extended or general treatment, or papers too long or technical for semi- 
popular.treatises, are especially invited In short, the aim is to make a bulletin rather than a 
popular science journal. 

The following are some of the articles now ready for publication : 

Catalogue of Reptiles of Arkansas; History of Louisiana Botany; The Louisiana 
Gulf Biological Station;. The Louisiana Society of Naturalists ; A Bill before Congress 
for the Creation of a Government Biological Station and Fish Hatchery on the Louisiana 
Coast; Review of the Proceedings of the National Fishery Congress ; Some Special Fea- 
tures of Avery’s Island; The Behavior of Birds around their Nests or Young. 


The size of the Bulletin will be 8% x 10 inches. Each number will contain not less than 
thirty pages, six numbers constituting a volume. Subscription, $2 50 per volume. The date 
of issue may be irregular, each number being held till sufficient original matter be obtained 
to warrant an issue. We invite comments and criticisms, as well as contributions and sub- 
scriptions, from biologists Address 


THE GULF FAUNA AND FLORA BULLETIN, 
Ruston, Louisiana. 


WANTED TO BUV — Negatives of Birds, their Nests and Eggs, from Nature. 
Address, enclosing prints, FRANK M. CHAPMAN, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 
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Successful Bird Photography 


Requires the use of the very 
BEST CAMERA and LENS 


The Long Focus, Reversible Back, Solograph 


Is constructed for special work of this kind, and the Lens and 
Shutter (the patented Bausch & Lomb ‘‘Unicum”), is particularly 
adapted for quick and accurate work. 

The Solograph is the highest grade Camera at present on the 
market. 

It is used by the Editor of this Magazine, and many other experts, 
including Scientific Investigators in various directions, Army and Navy 
Officers, and the most Experienced and Discriminating Amateurs. 

Our illustrated manual of instruction, entitled “ Photographic 
Advice” (which will be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of 
10 cents in postage stamps), contains full particulars, prices and de- 
scriptions of this and other Fine Photographic Apparatus. 

A sample number of The Photographic Times, containing about 
fifty handsome illustrations, will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 


35 cents. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
60 AND 62 EAST ELEVENTH STREET 


HEADQUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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